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Medicine and Religion 


Medicine has discovered that anger can do as much 
damage to the body as bacteria, that loss of a limb and 
loss of a loved one may be equally traumatic, and that 
we sometimes eat too much because we do not get on 
well with others. Bacteria, shattered limbs, and diet are 
the concern of medicine. But anger, sorrow, and lone- 
liness are plainly in the sphere of religion. § Rediscov- 
ery of the relationship between medicine and religion 
comes at a time when the resources of religion are avail- 
able as they have not been for generations. New dis- 
coveries in the realm of Biblical knowledge are quite 
as significant for the life of man as anything that has 
come out of scientific laboratories. § The finding of 
ancient manuscripts has at many points corrected our 
understanding of the truth God spoke long ago. Fresh 
translation enables us to discover meaning where before 
there was only perplexity. . . . § God has provided food 
to sustain us—but we do not live to eat. Water and 
medicine and laughter have their part to play in the 
healing of the body. Nurses and physicians are his min- 
isters to our need. 


—From the preface of Body, Soul and Spirit, by J. CARTER SWAIM, 
published recently by Thomas Nelson & Sons, New York. 











Letters to the Editors 





St. Johns Presbytery Charged with Error 





Defends Orthodox Reference 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

In reply to your editorial in THE PreEs- 
BYTERIAN OUTLOOK of January 13, my con- 
servatism has never committed me to 
schism. During the church union issue I 
did not declare for a Continuing Church. 
I opposed schism in Charlotte, N. C., in 
Greenville, S.C., in Macon and in Valdosta, 
Ga., in Salem, Va., and in the two cases 
with which I had any contact in Florida. 
May God who has given us both the faith 
and the fellowship so keep the fellowship 
that it does not surrender the faith and so 
temper the faith that it does not disrupt 
the fellowship! And may he bring again 
into our fold many of those who have gone 
out from us! 

I recommended that the Orthodox Pres- 
byterian Church receive the Rev. A. A. 
Froehlich only after I had done everything 
I could to keep him and his people in our 
church. I am still of the opinion that had 
the principle enunciated in our Book of 
Church Order, par. 215, been carried out 
more carefully by the presbytery this 
congregation might not have been divided 
and this brother who had served as a 
pastor in our church for a quarter of a 
century might not have been deposed from 
our ministry. The Commission on the 
Minister and His Work moved that the 
presbytery dissolve the pastoral relations. 
Presbytery voted down this resolution, 
and then, without following par. 215, it 
appointed the commission which had just 
expressed its opinion on the merits of the 
case to adjudicate the same. Consequent- 
ly, when the officers of the church were 
invited to meet the commission one by 
one, they panicked and refused to come 
except in a body. Had they been invited 
to meet a commission which had not ex- 
pressed a pre-judgment of the case they 
would not have panicked, but would have 
come as asked. And one member of the 
commission has told me that had they 
come as directed the matter could have 
been worked out in a way that would have 
saved that congregation and minister for 
our church. 

In state matters, there is a Board of 
Pardons and sometimes a special counsel 
or court of last resort which may bring 
about a reversal of the judgment of a 
criminal court and the freeing of a con- 
vict. Ought there not to be a place for 
such in the church of that Judge who gave 
himself to be judged in our place? Is it 
still too late to receive this minister and 
his people back? On occasion, we have 
restored a minister guilty of drunkenness, 
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or of immorality. Can we not restore one 
who has been guilt only of not obeying his 
brethren? 

Wm. C. RoBrnson. 
Decatur, Ga. 
CC to the Southern Presbyterian Journal. 


“Hardheaded” Missionaries 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

We just received the Jan. 20 OUTLOOK 
and after reading Dr. Foreman’s article, 
“Why Are Missionaries Hardheaded?” I 
feel like shouting, “Bravo, Dr. Foreman, 
Bravo!” for it is so sadly true. 


Ruta W. (Mrs. E. A. J.) SEDDON. 
Morelia, Michoacan, Mexico. 


Minister's Wife 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

Your “What Is a Minister’s Wife?’ 
(OUTLOOK, Jan. 13) was read to the Ewing 
Presbytery pastors and families social— 
a classic statement. 

Please send me a dozen copies. Sunday 
week I plan to read it to each of my 
churches. 

KyYLe SHowN. 
Mt. Carmel, Ill. 





“What Is a Minister’s Wife?” is choice!! 
Thank you for giving it to me. One of 
them thar things! I want 100 of them 
right now. No, 150! I don’t know about 


. 
“What Is a Minister?” but if it is anything 
like the other one I want some of ’em * 
a 
You OvTLooK folks get better and better, 
Keep it up!... 
FLorRIDA, 





Please find enclosed $1 for which you 
will send me copies of the article descrip. 
ing a minister and his wife. Charles my. 
Book of Trinity Church shared this with 
his WARL radio listeners. 

ARLINGTON, Va, 

100 copies.—Dallas, Texas. 

100—Lake City, Fla. 

100 copies.—Laurel, Miss. 

100 we Is a Minister?—Monroeville, 

Ala. : 

50 each—Springfield, Mo. 

50 each—Anderson, S. C. 

50 each—Pittsburgh, Pa. 

50 each—Deshler, Ohio. 

50 each—Kinston, N. C. 

50 each—Warm Springs, Va. 

50 copies, also 50 copies of “What Isa 

Minister?”—Spartanburg, S. C. 

50 of each.—Pittsburgh, Pa. 

12 of each.—Independence, Pa. 

50 each.—Dyer, Tenn. 

12 each.—Goshen, Ind. 

50 each.—Anderson, S. C. 

etc., etc. 


NOTE—These reprints on the Minister 
and on the Minister’s Wife are available 
at 12 for 25¢ (minimum), or 1¢ each for 
50 or more; $1 per 100. 


on @ 

HE WHO FEARS new truths does not 
walk the earth freely, for he is ob- 

sessed by the need of protecting some pri- 

vate possession of belief and taste.— 

Joun Dewey. 
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The Year of Iubiler 


In January, 1959 the Fund will celebrate the 200th anniversary of 
Organized in 1717, it received this charter from the 
sons of William Penn. The Fund still operates under this document. 


But the Fund is 240 years young! It believes “the best is yet to be.” 
Durability has come through expendability. It has given its best to 
minister to the minister. Its unique position in the heart of the clergy 
of America has become a tradition. 


Join the Fund family and enjoy its rare privileges. 


PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS’ FUND 
Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


ALEXANDER MACKIE, President 


1717—Two Hundred Forty One Years—1958 
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Missions Board Reports 1957 
i Contributions at All-Time High 
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The more advantageous rate of ex- 
change in Korea has resulted from an 
agreement reached by representatives of 
Protestant missions and the Minister of 
Finance of the Republic of Korea, en- 
abling missionary funds to buy more 
nearly full value in services and supplies. 

In addition to the 10 per cent increase 
of the spending budget for all fields, the 
Board approved additional projects to- 
taling hundreds of thousands of dollars 
as “special askings” for the fields. These 


items or special projects, it is planned, 
will benefit from specially designated 
gifts from groups or individuals. 
Three projects in Brazil include $10,- 
000 appropriated for the Cooperative 
Audio-Visual Center (CAVE) and two 
appropriations of $5,000 each, expected 
to be matched by the Presbyterian, USA, 
Board, for the Campinas Seminary and 
the Presbyterian Seminary of the North. 
Southern Presbyterians were thanked 
by Executive Secretary R. Norris Wilson 


ANY QUESTIONS? 


Questions are answered here by persons 
serving on a radio-telephone panel. Most 
questions are submitted by telephone; some 
by mail (to The Outlook). Answers are re- 
corded and then submitted for amendment 
or revision. Participants here are: Massey 
M. Heltzel, Ginter Park church, Richmend, 
Va.; Charles E. S. Kraemer, General Assem- 
bly’s Training School; and Robert P. Davis, 
Presbyterian, U. S., director of camps and 
conferences. 


DISPENSATIONALISM 

Since we all believe that the law 
came by Moses, and grace and truth 
by Jesus Christ, and since we all rec- 
ognize that baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper are characteristic of this dis- 
pensation, and animal sacrifices are 
characteristic of the former dispensa- 
tion, what is the difference between a 
true, Scriptural dispensationalism, and 
the heretical dispensationalism con- 
demned by some church bodies includ- 
ing the Presbyterian General Assem- 
bly? 

HELTZEL: Let me begin by saying that 
the major difference between Scriptural 
dispensationalism and modern Dispen- 
sationalism is that under the latter you 
have such a distinctive interpretation of 
the Bible as to make it a new book. The 
Scriptural dispensationalist believes that 
men have always been and always will be 
saved only by grace through faith. The 
weakness and the danger of modern Dis- 
pensationalism is found in its teaching 
at this very point. A dispensation, ac- 
cording to the definition given by the 
leaders of the movement, is a period of 
time in which God has dealt with his 
people, or has dealt with man, we may 
say, in respect to his obedience to some 
specific revelation of the will of God. 
Now note that in that definition a dispen- 
sation has to do with a specific revela- 
tion and that man is not saved by his 
faith, not tested by his faith, but by his 
obedience. It seems that most Dispen- 
sationalists swing back and forth between 
law and grace as a means of salvation. 
To sum this up, the Dispensational 
teaching divides the Bible into seven 
water-tight compartments. Thus, it 
teaches, not all of the Bible is for us 
today in this dispensation of grace. The 
Ten Commandments, for instance, the 
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Sermon on the Mount, the Lord’s Prayer, 
are not for us, it says. One of the great- 
est dangers of Dispensational teaching is 
in what it has to say about the law of 
God. Since we are not now living in the 
dispensation of the law, the law has no 
real meaning for us, we are not bound 
by its provisions and we receive no bene- 
fits from its study. One final word about 
the Dispensational teaching concerning 
the Kingdom, which is to be the seventh 
or last, or coming dispensation. Dispen- 
sationalists teach that Jerusalem will be 
the capital of the Kingdom and they 
call for the restoration of the Levitical 
forms of worship, including the animal 
sacrifices, saying that the priests will 
again be ushered into their old position. 

MopeErAtoR: This teaching, I have 
observed, can become deeply entrenched. 
There are certain areas that are almost 
engulfed by such teaching. There are 
pockets of it in many areas of the coun- 
try. Groups in some churches draw to- 
gether and form a little cell of Dispen- 
sationalists and they can cause great 
trouble. 

KRAEMER: This interpretation seems 
to carry with it an inclination on the part 
of some people to try to make everything 
in a situation fit their particular inter- 
pretation even when things do not fit that 
interpretation. Worse is the attitude on 
the part of some of those who have em- 
braced this interpretation that “We only 
are those who have the truth and, there- 
fore, we cannot have any real communion 
with the other members of the Christian 
Church who do not accept our interpre- 
tation.” 

Also, on the Dispensational Scofield 


Bible, see: Dr. Foreman’s comment, 
p. 9. 


JOSEPH’S TOMB 


Was Joseph of Arimathea laid in a 
tomb which Jesus was first buried in? 


Davis: I would see no reason why 
Joseph would not have been buried in 
his own tomb. It was provided for him, 
and at the time that Joseph died most 
probably the sanctity of the tomb of 
Christ had not been established. I would 
assume that he was buried in his own 
tomb in the garden. 


of Church World Service for their con- 
tributions to the relief agency. CWS is 
now distributing 400 pounds of American 
surplus food for every dollar contributed 
through that source. In its Easter offer- 
ing for this purpose last year the de- 
nomination gave $104,046, an increase 
of $6,670. 


Report from Iraq 


The Board had a report from its 
united mission in Iraq in which it began 
working during the past year. Barney 
M. Luben, a missions executive of the 
Reformed Church in America, reported 
on this activity. The U. S. Church does 
not yet have missionaries in Iraq, but it 
is contributing to it and cooperating in 
its progress. 

“You have put yourself to a more 
difficult task than you realize,” Dr. 
Luben declared. “The Muslim work 
offers the hardest, stoniest soil facing the 
Christian Church anywhere. The work 
in Iraq takes a consecrated stubbornness. 
The task is not to produce statistics, but 
to bear witness.” 

In Iraq, with its 6,000,000 popula- 
tion, the united mission has won an aver- 
age of five converts in each of the past 
five years. However, the development 
of the oil industry in Iraq, says Dr. 
Luben, is shaking the ancient Muslim 
order in such a way that the people are 
listening to the Christian gospel as they 
have never done before. “I believe that 
God has ordained that this is the period 
in which Christ’s words can be heard by 
the Iraqi.” 


Missionaries Named 

New missionaries appointed include: 
BELGIAN Conco: Jacqueline Faye Speig- 
ner, of Enterprise, Ala., and Pensacola, 
Fla., teacher of missionaries’ children 
for a three-year term, in addition to Miss 
Mitchell (see above). 

Japan: Woodward Dale and Mary 
Ann Sibley Morriss, of Winnsboro, La., 
and Memphis, Tenn. Mr. Morriss has 
been pastor at Winnsboro since 1954. 
They have two children. 

Brazit: Jean Hinton, a native of 
Wheatcroft, Ky., who has been a Baptist 
missionary in Brazil for about a year, 
became the bride of Dr. Verlin A. Kra- 
bill Jan. 10, at which time she became 
a member of the Presbyterian Mission. 
The Krabills met in the Campinas lan- 
guage school. 

Seven retirements from the Board’s 
service included these: Korea: Mar- 
garet H. Hopper and Ada M. Mc- 
Murphy, with 35 and 45 years of service 
respectively; Mexico: Katherine Gray 
and Ivy Yeaworth, with 35 and 20 years 
of service respectively (Miss Yeaworth 
next January); Mr. and Mrs. Frank T. 
Lemmon, forced to leave the service after 
less than a year because of health. BEL- 
GIAN Conco: Blanche Sawyer, after 18 
years’ service. 
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An interpretation of the current 
American crisis in racial relations 


OUT OF THE LONG NIGHT OF SEGREGATION 


N AMERICAN LIFE there is today 

a real crisis in race relations. This 
crisis has been precipitated, on the one 
hand, by the determined resistance of 
reactionary elements in the South to the 
Supreme Court’s momentous decision 
against segregation in the public schools. 
Many states have risen in open defiance. 
Legislative halls of the South ring loud 
with such words as “interposition” and 
“nullification.” The Ku Klux Klan is 
on the march again, determined to pre- 
serve segregation at any cost. Then there 
are the White Citizens Councils. All of 
these forces have conjoined to make for 
massive resistance. 


Negro Has Changed 


The crisis has been precipitated, on 
the other hand, by the radical change in 
the Negro’s evaluation of himself. There 
would probably be no crisis in race rela- 
tions if the Negro continued to think of 
himself in inferior terms and patiently 
accepted injustice and exploitation. But 
it is at this very point that the change 
has come. For many years the Negro 
tacitly accepted segregation. He was the 
victim of stagnant passivity and deaden- 
ing complacency. The system of slavery 
and segregation caused many Negroes to 
feel that perhaps they were inferior. This 
is the ultimate tragedy of segregation. It 
not only harms one physically, but it in- 
jures one spiritually. It scars the soul 
and distorts the personality. It inflicts 
the segregator with a false sense of su- 
periority while inflicting the segregated 
with a false sense of inferiority. But 
through the forces of history something 
happened to the Negro. He came to feel 
that he was somebody. He came to feel 
that the important thing about a man is 
not the color of his skin or the texture 
of his hair, but the texture and quality 
of his soul. With this new sense of dig- 
nity and new self respect a new Negro 
emerged. So there has been a revolu- 
tionary change in the Negro’s evaluation 
of his nature and destiny, and a deter- 
mination to achieve freedom and human 
dignity. 

This determination springs from the 
same deep longing for freedom that 
motivates oppressed people all over 
the world. 


The deep rumblings of discontent from 
Asia and Africa are at bottom a quest for 





MR. KING is the young minister of the Dex- 
ter Avenue Baptist Church in Montgomery, 
Ala., and president of the Montgomery Im- 
provement Association. He was one of the 
leaders in last year’s non-violent resistance 
movement against the continuance of bus 
transportation segregation in his city. 
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By MARTIN LUTHER KING, Jr. 


freedom and human dignity on the part 
of people who have long been the victims 
of colonialism and imperialism. The 
struggle for freedom on the part of op- 
pressed people in general and the Amer- 
ican Negro in particular is not suddenly 
going to disappear. It is sociologically 
true that privileged classes rarely ever 
give up their privileges without strong 
resistance. It is also true that once op- 
pressed people rise up against their 
oppression there is no stopping point 
short of full freedom. So realism impels 
us to admit that the struggle will con- 
tinue until freedom is a reality for all 
of the oppressed peoples of the world. 


Two Methods 


Since the struggle will continue, the 
basic question which confronts the op- 
pressed peoples of the world is this: How 
will the struggle against the forces of 
injustice be waged? 

There are two possible answers. One 
is to resort to the all-too-prevalent meth- 
od of physical violence and corroding 
hatred. Violence, nevertheless solves no 
social problem; it merely creates new 
and more complicated ones. Occasionally 
violence is temporarily successful, but 
never permanently so. It often brings 
temporary victory, but never permanent 
peace. If the American Negro and other 
victims of oppression succumb to the 
temptation of using violence in the strug- 
gle for justice, unborn generations will 
be the recipients of a long and desolate 
night of bitterness, and their chief legacy 
to the future will be an endless reign of 
meaningless chaos. 


The alternative to violence is the 
method of non-violent resistance. 


This method is nothing more and 
nothing less than Christianity in action. 
It seems to me to be the Christian way 
of life in solving problems of human 
relations. This method was made famous 
in our generation by Mohandas K. 
Ghandi, who used it to free his country 
from the domination of the British Em- 
pire. This method has also been used 
in Montgomery, Alabama, under the 
leadership of the ministers of all denom- 
inations, to free 50,000 Negroes from the 
long night of bus segregation. Several 
basic things can be said about non-vio- 
lence as a method in bringing about better 
racial conditions. 

First, this is not a method of coward- 
ice or stagnant passivity; it does resist. 
The non-violent resister is just as op- 
posed to the evil against which he is 


protesting as the person who uses vio- 
lence. It is true that this method is pas- 
sive or aggressive in the sense that the 
non-violent resister is not aggressive 
physically toward his opponent, but his 
mind and emotions are always active, 
constantly seeking to persuade the op- 
ponent that he is mistaken. This method 
is passive physically, but it is strongly 
active spiritually; it is non-aggressive 
physically, but dynamically aggressive 
spiritually. 


Seeks to Win 


A second basic fact about this method 
is that it does not seek to defeat or hu- 
militate the opponent, but to win his 
friendship and understanding. The non- 
violent resister must often voice his pro- 
test through non-cooperation or boycotts, 
but he realizes that non-cooperation and 
boycotts are not ends within themselves; 
they are means to awaken a sense of 
moral shame within the opponent. The 
end is redemption and reconciliation. 


The aftermath of non-violence is 
the creation of the beloved community, 
while the aftermath of violence is 
tragic bitterness. 


A third fact that characterizes the 
method of non-violence is that the attack 
is directed to forces of evil, rather than 
persons caught in the forces. It is evil 
that we are seeking to defeat, not the 
persons victimized with evil. Those of 
us who struggle against racial injustice 
must come to see that the basic tension 
is not between races. As I like to say to 
the people in Montgomery, Alabama: 
“The tension in this city is not between 
white people and Negro people. The 
tension is at bottom between justice and 
injustice, between the forces of light and 
the forces of darkness. And if there is a 
victory it will be a victory, not merely 
for 50,000 Negroes, but a victory for 
justice and the forces of light. We are 
out to defeat injustice and not white per- 
sons who may happen to be unjust.” 

A fourth point that must be brought 
out concerning the method of non-vio- 
lence is that this method not only avoids 
external physical violence, but also in- 
ternal violence of spirit. At the center 
of non-violence stands the principle of 
love. In struggling for human dignity 
the oppressed people of the world must 
not succumb to the temptation of becom- 
ing bitter or indulging in hate campaigns. 
To retaliate with hate and bitterness 
would do nothing but intensify the ex- 
istence of hate in our world. We have 
learned through the grim realities of life 
and history that hate and violence solve 








nothing. They only serve to push us 
deeper and deeper into the mire. Violence 
begets violence; hate begets hate; and 
toughness begets a greater toughness. It 
is all a descending spiral, and the end 
is destruction—for everybody. Along the 
way of life, someone must have enough 
sense and morality to cut off the chain of 
hate by projecting the ethic of love into 
the center of our lives. 

In speaking of love, I am not referring 
to some sentimental and affectionate 
emotion. It would be nonsense to urge 
men to love their oppressors in an affec- 
tionate sense. Love in this connection 
means understanding goodwill as ex- 
pressed in the Greek word agape. This 
means nothing sentimental or basically 
affectionate; it means understanding, re- 
deeming goodwill for all men, an ever- 
owing love which seeks nothing in return. 
It is spontaneous, unmotivated, ground- 
less, and creative. It is the love of God 
operating in the human heart. When we 
rise to love on the agape level, we rise 
to the position of loving the person who 
does the evil deed, while hating the deed 
that the person does. 


Universe Backs Justice 

A fifth basic fact about the method of 
non-violent resistance is that it is based 
on the conviction that the universe is on 
the side of justice. It is this deep faith 
in the future that causes the non-violent 
resister to accept suffering without re- 
taliation. He knows that in his struggle 
for justice he has cosmic companionship. 
Now I am aware of the fact that there 
are devout believers in non-violence who 
find it difficult to believe in a personal 
God. But even these persons believe in 
the existence of some creative force that 
works for togetherness, a creative force in 
this universe that works to bring the 
disconnected aspects of reality into a har- 
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monious whole. There is a creative pow- 
er in the universe that works to bring 
low gigantic mountains of evil and pull 
down prodigious hilltops of injustice. 


This is the faith that keeps the non- 
violent resister going through all of 
the tension and suffering that he must 
inevitably confront. 


Those of us who call the name of Jesus 
Christ find something at the center of our 
faith which forever reminds us that God 
is on the side of truth and justice. Good 
Friday may occupy the throne for a day, 
but ultimately it must give way to the 
triumph of Easter. Evil may so shape 
events that Caesar will occupy a Palace 
and Christ a Cross, but that same Christ 
arose and split history into A.D. and 
B.C., so that even the life of Caesar must 
be dated by his name. Yes, “the arc of 
the moral universe is long, but it bends 
toward justice.” There is something in 
this universe which justifies William 
Cullen Bryant in saying, “Truth crushed 
to earth will rise again.” So in Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, we can walk and never 
get weary, because we know that there 
will be a great camp meeting in the 
Promised Land of freedom and justice. 


I cannot close this article without 
saying that the problem of race is 
indeed America’s greatest moral dilem- 
ma. 


The churches are called upon to recog- 
nize the urgent necessity of taking a 
forthright stand on this crucial issue. 
If we are to remain true to the gospel of 
Jesus Christ, we cannot rest until seg- 
regation and discrimination are banished 
from every area of American life. Many 
churches have already taken a stand. The 
National Council of Churches has con- 
demned segregation over and over again, 
and has requested its constituent denom- 
inations to do likewise. Most of the major 
denominations have endorsed that action. 
Many individual ministers, even in the 
South, have stood up with dauntless cour- 
age. High tribute and appreciation is 
due the ninety ministers of Atlanta, Geor- 
gia, who so courageously signed the noble 
statement calling for compliance with the 
law and a reopening of the channels of 
communication between the races. 


Far too Few 

All of these things are admirable and 
deserve our highest praise. But we must 
admit that these courageous stands from 
the church are still far too few. The 
sublime statements of the major denom- 
inations on the question of human rela- 
tions move all too slowly to the local 
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churches in actual practice. All too many 
ministers are still silent. It may well be 
that the greatest tragedy of this period 
of social transition is not the glaring 
noisiness of the so-called bad people, 
but the appalling silence of the so-called 
good people. It may be that our genera- 
tion will have to repent not only for the 
diabolical actions and vitriolic words of 
the children of darkness, but also for 
the crippling fears and tragic apathy of 
the children of light. 


What we need is a restless deter- 
mination to make the ideal of brother- 
hood a reality in this nation and all 
over the world. 


There are certain technical words 
which tend to become stereotypes and 
cliches after a certain period of time. 
Psychologists have a word which is prob- 
ably used more frequently than any other 
word in modern psychology. It is the 
word “maladjusted.” In a sense all of 
us must live the well-adjusted life in 
order to avoid neurotic and schizophrenic 
personalities. But there are some things 
in our social system to which all of us 
ought to be maladjusted. I never intend 
to adjust myself to the viciousness of 
mob-rule. I never intend to adjust my- 
self to the evils of segregation and the 
crippling effects of discrimination. I 
never intend to adjust myself to the 
inequalities of an economic system which 
takes necessities from the masses to give 
luxuries to the classes. I never intend 
to become adjusted to the madness of 
militarism and the self-defeating method 
of physical violence. 

It may be that the salvation of the 
world lies in the hands of the malad- 
justed. The challenge to us is to be mal- 
adjusted—as maladjusted as the prophet 
Amos, who in the midst of the injustices 
of his day, could cry out in words that 
echo across the centuries, ‘Let judgment 
run down like waters and righteousness 
like a mighty stream”; as maladjusted 
as Lincoln, who had the vision to see that 
this nation could not survive half slave 
and half free; as maladjusted as Jeffer- 
son, who in the midst of an age amaz- 
ingly adjusted to slavery could cry out 
in words lifted to cosmic proportions, 
“All men are created equal, and are 
endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights, that among these are 
Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happi- 
ness”; as maladjusted as Jesus who 
could say to the men and women of his 
generation, “Love your enemies, bless 
them that curse you, do good to them 
that hate you, and pray for them that 
despitefully use you.” 

The world is in desperate need of such 
maladjustment. Through such coura- 
geous maladjustment we will be able to 
emerge from the bleak and desolate mid- 
night of man’s inhumanity to man into 
the bright and glittering daybreak of 
freedom and justice. 
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Legislators Probe Witnesses’ 
Affiliations and Convictions 


The procedures of legislative commit- 
tees in the South, now engaged in produc- 
ing what some legislators term “haras- 
sing legislation,” are coming to light. 
One of these is the Thomson Committee 
on Racial Activities in Virginia. 

When it was rumored that the com- 
mittee had veered into the field of reli- 
gion, the chairman, James M. Thomson 
of Alexandria, was quoted by newspaper- 
men as saying: 

“No witness ... was questioned on his 
religious beliefs, although some... did 
identify the particular religious group to 
which he or she belonged.” 

Later, when he was pressed for fur- 
ther information by Delegate Kathryn 
Stone of Arlington, he replied: 

“On two occasions I can recall the ques- 
tioning of religious affiliation arising dur- 
ing the hearing. In both instances the 
witnesses either volunteered or were ask- 
ed if they were Episcopalians and they 
acknowledged that they were.” 

Mrs. Stone’s letter went on: 

“Could an investigating committee in 
the Commonwealth of Thomas Jefferson 
have interrogated witnesses under sub- 
poena about matters involving conscience 
and religious beliefs? I sincerely hope that 
you can assure me that such interrogation 
did not take place.” 

In his reply, Mr. Thomson said: 

“I am glad you wrote me for the truth 
as I am certain you are well aware that 
the source of these charges is of question- 
able veracity. Since you have dealt with 
these people over a longer period of time, 
you know them better than I.” 
Available Facts 

This reply, said Mrs. Stone, “‘is as 
enigmatic as has been the committee’s 
entire procedure.” She went on: 

“He questions their veracity, a fact in 
this case which could be proved or dis- 
Proved by the release of the verbatim 
transcript of the proceedings. How is a 
member of the Legislature or the public 
to know what did happen in the star 


chamber sessions conducted by the Thom- 
son Committee? 

“The evil of closed sessions of public 
bodies always rises up to haunt those 
who perpetrate such practices. The plain 
fact is that Mr. Thomson was afraid of 
the press and public opinion from the 
beginning.” 

Excerpts from the transcript were re- 
ported by several newspapers. On the 
question of religious affiliation, The 
Washington Post denied that this was 
volunteered by witnesses. In neither in- 
stance, it says, was this true. In both 
mstances, it was given in answer to 
questions by committee members, includ- 
ing those of the chairman. 

Enter: Delegate Moncure 

Conspicuous in the interchange, ac- 
cording to the report in one newspaper, 
was Delegate Frank P. Moncure of Staf- 
ford. At one point Mr. Moncure asked 
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the witness what Episcopal dogma or 
religion would justify him in saying he 
believed in integration. The witness 
pointed to the First of the Great Com- 
mandments which, he said, calls for love 
of God—a God who has created all men 
in his image. The second of these com- 
mandments, he said, admonishes love for 
one’s neighbor without imposing any 
boundaries. 

Mr. Moncure then accused the witness 
of “interpreting the commandments in 
such a way as to make them conform to 
your own beliefs.” The witness replied 
that he was not construing them but 
merely repeating what they say—to love 
your neighbor. 

But, Mr. Moncure wanted to know, 
what about Episcopalians who differ in 
their interpretation. The witness replied 
that he recognized the need to have room 
for differences of interpretation because 
he would not want anyone’s rights in- 
fringed. 

Would an Episcopalian holding a dif- 
ferent view be unfaithful? The witness 
said he did not think so, but it is an 
inescapable fact that all are sinners and 
need our prayers. 

In fact, he said—and this touched off 
an explosion—he even prayed for Mr. 
Moncure! Why should he be prayed for 
—what had he ever done to the witness? 
Delegate Moncure demanded. The wit- 
ness replied that he meant not simply 
Mr. Moncure personally but all people. 
. .. But he was not allowed to go on, for 
Delegate Moncure assured him that he 
didn’t need his prayers; he was an Epis- 
copalian and just as good as the witness! 

Patiently, the witness tried again, un- 
der the Moncure scorn, pointing to the 
teaching of the Prayer Book, whereupon 
Mr. Moncure asked if he did everything 
called for in the Prayer Book. The wit- 
ness said he would not make such a 
claim, that he had already confessed his 
imperfections. 


Final Effort 


But Mr. Moncure was not through, for 
he said, the witness had set himself up 
as a model and then criticized others for 
not conforming to his ideas. The witness 
pointed out that he had not criticized 
others. Then why, went on Mr. Mon- 
cure, did he need to pray for him? 

The witness tried once more. He prays 
for all men—didn’t Episcopalian Mon- 
cure think, for instance, that pressured 
people in other countries should be 
prayed for? 

But Mr. Moncure had had enough. 
Anybody who prayed for others, would 
be a marvel. He wanted to stop because, 
he felt, the committee would get nowhere 
“arguing” with this witness. 


Legislators are now facing a request 
that the type of investigation carried on 
by the Thomson Committee be continued, 
with enlarged powers, including the ex- 
amination of what is being taught in 
schools. 

There are many citizens, and at least 
a few law-makers, who shudder to think 
of what such a committee could do fur- 
ther to infringe personal liberties and 
harass witnesses who might be chosen for 
this kind of inquisition. 

But, with the current wave of fear and 
political maneuvering, who can tell? 
(Editorial, page 8.) 


* * * 


OUR PREACHING is vain and futile if 

we merely persuade men and nations 
to acknowledge the original sin that in- 
fects us all, but not the particular sins 
of which we are guilty —REINHOLD NIE- 
BUHR. 
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EDITORIAL 


“The Impious Presumption 
of Legislators” 


“ |. . All attempts to influence (the 
mind) by temporal punishments, or bur- 
dens, or by civil incapacitations, tend only 
to beget habits of hypocrisy and meanness, 
and are a departure from the plan of the 
holy author of our religion. ... 

“The impious presumption of legislators 
and ruler, . . . who, being themselves but 
fallible and uninspired men, have assumed 
dominion over the faith of others, setting 
up their own opinions and modes of think- 
ing as the only true and infallible, and as 
such endeavoring to impose them on oth- 
ers, hath established and maintained false 
religions over the greatest part of the world 
and through all time. . . 

“Our civil rights have no dependence on 
our religious opinions. . 

“The proscribing of any citizen as un- 
worthy the public confidence . . . unless 
he profess or renounce this or that reli- 
gious opinion, is depriving him injuriously 
of those privileges and advantages to 
which, in common with his fellow citizens, 
he has a natural right... . 

“The opinions of men are not the object 
of civil government, nor under its juris- 
diction. .. .” 














So wrote Thomas Jefferson in his Bill 
for Establishing Religious Freedom in 
1779. It now appears that some of those 
who have succeeded him as lawmakers 
never heard of the statute, or that they 
reject its implications. 

For the past ten months the Thomson 
Committee of the Virginia General As- 
sembly has been investigating certain ra- 
cial activities in the state. (It is inter- 
esting to note that many of the news- 
papers that support segregation opposed 
the appointment of the committee with 
courage and vigor.) 

The testimony offered before this com- 
mittee is now being brought to light— 
and some of the methods used to obtain 
it. The committee’s procedures were in 
the best Star Chamber tradition, behind 
closed—and locked—doors. Some pro- 
spective witnesses were first visited by 
committee investigators carrying hidden 
microphones. Later, as the witnesses ap- 


peared they were confronted with the 
previously recorded accounts which had 
been secured without their knowledge. 
The committee report is rather boastful 
about this procedure. 

The committee also took an excursion 
into the area of religion. It is about this 
that we are here concerned. 


Quotations from the transcript which 
we have seen reported are devastating. 
To think that such a committee of legis- 
lators would have the audacity to attempt 
to run roughshod over the basic privileges 
of American citizens! 

Suppose the inquiry about religious 
affiliation arose in only two cases, as is 
claimed. In those two cases, it is inter- 
esting to note, the witnesses involved had 
unusual names. What would have been 
the result, do you suppose, if they had 
replied that they were Jews? (One of 
these witnesses, by the way, did receive 
a number of anti-Semitic telephone 
calis.) 

A mere question, some may say. Who 
would object to answering such a simple 
question? The real point is: Why did 
a committeeman ask it? Of what possible 
value could it have been to him except 
to embarrass a witness or prejudice the 
case? It is obvious that the lawmakers, 
in authorizing this committee’s work, 
made no provision for an examination in 
the field of a man’s most sacred precincts. 
Such a provision, let us hope, could be 
enacted by no American legislature. 


A shrewdly manipulated committee 
can suggest a desired conclusion by the 
questions it asks of selected people even 
if they give one-word or no replies. Un- 
der the cover of secrecy there is no pro- 
tection. 


It would seem that men who are so 
insensitive to the proprieties in the realm 
of the human spirit, as members of the 
Thomson committee appear to be, do not 
deserve the support of people who have 
entrusted to them the protection of their 
essential freedoms. After all, when a 
lawmaker assumes office, he takes a 
solemn vow to protect and defend the 
basic constitutional liberties. 

An inquiry into the behavior of such 
a committee would appear to be a vastly 
more important need than the dubious 
excursion into harassment which this 
one has taken and now asks to be en- 
larged and extended. 


9t4 an Idea! 





DRUGS FOR MISSIONS 


In many communities doctors 
and druggists are contributing 
sample and other medicines and 
supplies to be used by missionaries. 
Men’s groups often collect the ma- 
terial and pack them for shipment. 











The Lenten List 


Dean Pike’s carefully worded intro- 
duction to his book recommendations for 
Lent deserves attention (page 15). He 
seems to be offering an apology. From 
some of the titles apearing on the list, 
it may be in order to accept an apology, 
From the Dean’s statement, the question 
is raised as to whether this is, after all, 
the list of recommendations of the selec- 
tor. 


“Passed Away” 


It took a practicing physician who is 
a Presbyterian elder to correct a General 
Assembly a few years ago in its unwitting 
adoption of a Christian Science term, 
A resolution referred to a death in this 
language whereupon the doctor arose to 
remind the Assembly of its own faith 
and to call for deletion of such a phrase. 

It is interesting to see how widely the 
“passed away” term is being used—in 
church publications as well as in the 
daily press. It is used invariably in 
Christian Science publications. 


Protestant Hour 


The current Episcopal series on the 
coast-to-coast Protestant Hour features 
Samuel M. Shoemaker, Calvary church, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. He is one of the best! 


GUEST EDITORS 


Best Dressed 


Again, for the fifth year in a row, Mrs. 
William Paley, New York matron, has 
been dubbed “best dressed” by a group 
of self-appointed judges. And again we 
are forced to file a demurrer, principally 
because the term “best dressed” is too 
indefinite. Best dressed for what? For 
cooking a turkey, changing a baby’s 
diaper, waiting on table, selling dry 
goods? What is best-dressed for, let us 
say, sitting up at night with a sick baby 
is not best dressed for eating at Toots 
Shor’s or Sherman Billingsley’s place. 
And vice versa, of course. 


We have long labored to put some 
sense into these best-dressed contests by 
having them divided into categories, the 
least of which would be the purely or- 
namental. One category might be “Best 
dressed on 40 bucks a week.” Or, an- 
other, “Best dressed with the stingiest 
husband.” Or even: “Best dressed in 
your local supermarket.” 


When you come right down to it, all 
these things are subjective. Probably 
William Paley agrees with the decision, 
but who else does? We don’t, for the 
simple reason we have our own choices 
and can back them up with as much stuff 
as the people who picked Mrs. Paley.— 
Hartford Courant 
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Footnote to Theme of a Learning Church 


A STUDYING CHURCH 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


F CHURCHES across the tracks have 

trouble understanding each other, so 
with churches across the centuries. It is 
probably a good thing that we study the 
early church out of a book, for if we ac- 
tually were obliged to live in it, if we 
had to look at it and listen to it—yes, 
and smell it—the superficial differences 
would repel us to the point where we 
would not feel we had anything to learn 
from them... just as the average church 
member feels about a church across the 
tracks—in either direction. 

Nevertheless, in all the basic matters 
we can profit by a study of the early 
church. Not that they are our all-round 
superiors. Surely nineteen centuries of 
life and growth under the Holy Spirit has 
meant something positive for the church. 
A person who thinks the ages between 
then and now have been ages of decline, 
that those men and women stood on a 
peak which we have never reached and 
cannot reach—such a person really does 
not believe in the Holy Spirit as a power 
for wisdom and goodness. 

On the contrary, the church has learned 
much through the centuries. This brings 
up the theme, “A learning church.” 
One is tempted to think about the dif- 
ference between the how of learning then 
and now. Nowadays when you go into 
a minister’s home you expect to see a 
well-stocked library. Then there were 
no ministers in our stereotyped sense 
of the word, and no well-stocked li- 
braries. 


UT it is likeness we are looking for, 

and not difference. Learning is men- 
tioned specifically in the classic passage 
“—in the apostles’ teaching and fellow- 
ship... .” But it is implied everywhere. 
A church that is not learning, or that 
has stopped learning, has not only lost 
an important link with the primitive 
church; it is to that extent not a true 
church. 

Merely by way of suggestion, let us 
note first the context and then the content 
of the early church’s learning. The con- 
text is set in the passage to which ref- 
erence has just been made: “They de- 
voted themselves to the apostles’ teach- 
ing and fellowship, to the breaking of 
bread and the prayers” (Acts 2:42). 

Learning implies study; and the study 
of the early church was in the context 
of the whole fellowship; that is to say, it 
was not the hobby of a few, and not con- 
fined to the “‘intellectuals” of whom they 
had a very light sprinkling. Further, it 
was Christ-centered. We cannot imagine 
that the apostles’ teaching was centered 
anywhere but in Christ. The church 
carried on its studies in the context of 
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its faith. Mere learning for learning’s 
sake, scholarship concerned about trivia, 
would not have interested the early 
church. 


The phrase, “breaking of bread,” in a 
more ethically oriented generation used 
to be interpreted as referring to the com- 
mon meals and sharing their economic 
resources. In our more liturgical phase 
this is more often thought to mean the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. Which- 
ever it means, the process of learning 
in the early church was in fact in the 
context of a shared life, shared eco- 
nomically and practically—shared sacra- 
mentally. The reference to prayer, again, 
shows that the early Christians did not 
keep their minds in one compartment and 
their devotional life is another. It may 
be too much to say they were devotional 
when they studied and they were think- 
ing when they prayed; but that way of 
putting it does not miss it far. 


S FOR THE CONTENT of their 

studies, let us draw a conclusion 
without looking at all the reasons for it. 
It seems to this writer that since the early 
Christians had no New Testament, in 
book form, the “‘apostles’ teaching” was 
the equivalent of it, although the mass of 
plain Christians were living the Book 
of Acts, and their problems, or those of 
people like them, called forth the Epis- 
tles. Looking at the New Testament, 
what is the apostles’ teaching; that is to 
say, what are the themes which inspired 
the apostolic writings? 

Central was the life and teaching of 
Jesus. The Scofield Reference Bible is 
“off the beam” so far as our church un- 
derstands the Bible, at many points; but 
nowhere farther off than in the note on 
the Sermon on the Mount where it is said 
that the primary application of this 
teaching is not for the church, i.e., not 
for Christians. The early church had a 
clearer idea: for them the teaching of 
Christ was normative, standard, authori- 
tative. The Apostles would have been the 
last men on earth to set their own teach- 
ing, by letter or by word of mouth, as 
“primary,” leaving Jesus’ teachings to 
some subordinate place.* 

Second, the apostles were concerned 
with finding, and helping others to find, 
God’s will in their ordinary and extraor- 
dinary problems. No one can read the 
epistles of the New Testament, especially 
the ethical-problem sections, without feel- 
ing that while the problems may be old, 
the approach to them is new. What Christ 
was and is, what he has done and taught, 





*Further reference, see page 4, discus- 
sion of Dispensationalism.—Eds. 


has produced a new climate, a new world, 
a New Age. How shall the citizens of 
this New World live amid the shadows 
of the old? That was everybody’s prob- 
lem and we may be sure the Apostles at 
Jersualem were already laying down the 
main lines of their answers. 

Third, but tied in with these others, 
the apostles’ teaching had to do with 
interpreting the Bible they had. They 
had the same Bible their Jewish neigh- 
bors had, the same they themselves had 
had when they were Jews and nothing 
else. But somehow these Christians were 
getting out of it much that had escaped 
previous study. So the studying church 
today can take this leaf too from first- 
century experience; we have the right and 
the duty to make ever-fresh explorations 
of the ancient Book of Light. 


UR personal studies and interests, 

like our responsibilities, may be spe- 
cialized and varied; but even in these 
sophisticated times we are missing some- 
thing of great value if we have stopped 
being a learning church. To learn the 
character, teaching and meaning of 
Christ; to explore God’s Word, and to 
examine our duties, all in the atmosphere 
of faith and devotion, not as dilettantes 
but as serious men and women in earnest 
about a seven-days-a-week religion: this 
is our business as a church not too proud 
to learn nor too lazy to study. 


NEXT WEEK—Foreman Footnote (2): Some 
Learning Is a Waste of Time. 
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Are you satisfied 
with your Will? 


Have you omitted something, or someone? 


Is there one bequest you intended to make... but didn’t? 
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U. P. Moderator on 
Round-the-World Trip 


San Francisco (RNs)—Robert N. 
Montgomery, Moderator of the General 
Assembly of the United Presbyterian 
Church of North America, left here for 
a round-the-world tour to visit Christian 
work in 16 countries. 

He will visit Japan, Hong Kong, 
Thailand, India, Pakistan, Ethiopia, 
Sudan, Egypt, Israel, Lebanon, Greece, 
Italy, Switzerland, France, England and 
Scotland. 

His trip follows a two-month tour of 
the Far East made by Harold R. Martin, 
Moderator of the Presbyterian General 
Assembly, USA. The two denominations 
will merge May 28 in Pittsburgh to form 
the United Presbyterian Church in the 
USA. 

Dr. Montgomery is president of Mus- 
kingum College, New Concord, O., one 
of five colleges operated by his church. 


Campus Program Being 
Pushed in North Carolina 


' Efforts are being made in North Caro- 
lina to complete a half-million dollar 
fund for a Presbyterian program along- 
side the campuses of the state’s colleges 
and universities. Tied to the larger goal 
on behalf of the new consolidated college, 
this effort has produced only about $200,- 
000 to date. The campaign is now being 
revived with John A. Redhead, Greens- 
boro pastor, as the ministerial chairman, 
and an all-out effort will be made in 
March. 

A group of 50 ministers from over the 
synod recently spent a day visiting Pres- 
byterian student centers at the University 
of North Carolina, State College in Ra- 
leigh, and Duke University in Durham. 
Funds from the campaign will be used 
to replace, improve or expand existing 
facilities on these three campuses and at 
East Carolina College and at Woman’s 
College. 

Property is already available on the 
Duke campus for an $85,000 student 
center; $30,000 is designated for expan- 
sion of facilities at East Carolina; $90,- 
000 for new facilities at State College; 
$265,000 will supplement local funds 
being raised at Chapel Hill for the en- 
largement and renovation of existing fa- 
cilities; and $30,000 will be used to move 
the student center in Greensboro to a 
location closer to the campus of Woman’s 
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ITLOOK 


U. P. Mission to 
Become a Church 


The week of March 17 has been sched- 
uled for the first Assembly of the Coptic 
Evangelical Church in the Nile Valley. 
Up until now this has been the Synod 
of the Nile of the United Presbyterian 
Church of North America. 

Steps are being taken to prepare the 
way for the integration of the mission 
work into the church. A special Ameri- 
can delegation from the United Presby- 
terian Church will attend the organiza- 
tion meeting. These will include the 
Moderator of the Assembly and foreign 
missions officials. 

According to Donald Black, executive 
secretary of Foreign Missions, this does 
not indicate the withdrawal of missionary 
effort, but a closer relation to missionary 
effort and the church. 


McCord Is Chairman of 
Area Council for 1958 


New officers of the North American 
Area Council of the World Presbyterian 
Alliance who were elected at the recent 
Pocono Manor, Pa., meeting include: 
Dean James I. McCord of Austin Sem- 
inary, chairman; William Babinsky, 
Ridgewood, N. J., vice-chairman, with 
these re-elections: President Ralph W. 
Lloyd, Maryville College, secretary; John 





Visser, Milwaukee, Wisc., treasurer; M. 
Eugene Osterhaven, Holland, Mich., re- 
cording secretary. (OuTLOOK, Feb. 3) 

M. Richard Shaull, profesor of Church 
History at the Campinas Seminary out- 
side Sao Paulo, told the Council that his 
country is today “a tremendous religious 
vacuum” and one of the “great frontiers 
of the Protestant movement.” 

He said Roman Catholicism “never 
really took possession of the Brazilian 
subcontinent and, therefore, this is one 
of the areas of very great religious con- 
cern which is not being met.” 


Protestant churches, he said, have 
stepped into Brazil’s religious vacuum 
and are growing very rapidly. The 
churches have developed a movement 
which has great potentiality, a church in 
which laymen are very active. The Al- 
liance’s 18th General Council to be held 
in Brazil in 1959, he said, “will pro- 
vide a basis on which we can relate our 
Christian faith to the major problems 
that the people in Latin America face 
today.” 

Dr. Shaull said that the theme of the 
meeting, “The Servant Image,” will 
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“make it possible for us to discuss the 
question of the form of the church’s life 
in a revolutionary world. The form of 
the church’s life in America that we have 
exported is a luxury the rest of the world 
cannot support. It raises a question as 
to whether it is adequate for the Ameri- 
can church scene.” 


WCC Reports Results of 
Resettlement Program 
GENEVA (RNS)—The World Council 
of Churches resettled 28,146 persons dur- 
ing 1957 through its Division of Inter- 
Church Aid and Service to Refugees, a 
report presented here to the Division’s 
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Man TO Lawyer: “Should I make a will? You know I have only a modest 


estate.” 


Lawyer TO Man: “If you don’t make a will, the state will make one for 


you. Your property will be managed and distributed by 
a court-appointed administrator, Estate and court costs 
will be higher. The law, and not you, will determine 
under what terms it will be received and used. By a will 
you have the opportunity of thoughtfully providing for 
your loved ones, your Church, and causes in which you 
are especially interested, such as young people and 
Presbyterian colleges. Whether we have much or little, 
there is great satisfaction in giving to the causes that 
we feel are of lasting importance. A will provides an 
excellent way to give.” 
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invest it in men.” 


HORACE MANN 


administrative committee said. 

This brings to 97,496 the number of 
refugees the Division has resettled in over 
40 countries since 1952. 

The report noted that the World Coun. 
cil’s refugee office in Yugoslavia was 
closed on January 25. It said this 
marked the conclusion of resettlement 
operations for 19,000 Hungarians who 
fled to Yugoslavia after the 1956 revolt 
in Hungary. The World Council was 
among several voluntary agencies which 
cooperated in helping the refugees. 

The report said the Council helped 
move 1,295 Hungarians to South Amer- 
ica, Australia, Belgium, Scandinavia, 
France, Switzerland, the United States, 
Canada and Great Britain. ' 


United Attack Planned on 


Segregation in Housing 


Buck Hit Farts, Pa. (RNs)—Five 
denominations will begin a program in 
three cities next fall to help break down 
racial barriers in housing. 

Church members in each of the cities, 
yet to be selected, will be urged to fight 
for racially integrated housing. The de- 
nominations have been asked to pool 
$175,000 to finance the project for three 
years. 

Announcement of the program was 
made by Ray Gibbons, director of the 
Council for Social Action of the Congre- 
gational Christian Churches, at the win- 
ter meeting here of boards and agencies 
of his denomination. 

Sponsoring the program will be social 
action agencies of the American Baptist 
Convention, Disciples of Christ, the 
Methodist Church; Presbyterian Church, 
USA; and the United Church of Christ. 

Main purpose of the project, said Dr. 
Gibbons, will be “to develop public 
opinion favorable to desegregation and 
thus to influence community practices 
and attitudes.” 

He said the project will be conducted 
in one small city, one medium-sized city, 
and one metropolitan center. They will 
probably be situated somewhere between 
the Great Lakes and the Eastern Sea- 
board 

Cities to be selected will depend, 
among other criteria, on “the availability 
of a group of committed men and women 
willing to constitute a local advisory 
board,’ Dr. Gibbons said. 


CLASSIFIED 


RATES—Up to 30 words for $3.00 (mini- 

mum per insertion.) Ten cents for each 
additional word and initial, including ad- 
dress. Payment must accompany all orders. 
DISCOUNT for 3 insertions, 10%; 6 inser- 
tions, 15%; 12 insertions, 20%. 











FOR RENT 





LEASE OR RENT well-furnished Montreat 

year round home, centrally located; 4 
bedrooms, 2 baths, nice porch and yard. 
Write for details to Route 8, Box 283, Con- 
cord, N. C. 
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THE CHURCH WORSHIPS 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for February 23, 1958 


Matthew 18:19-20; John 4:23-24; 


The church worships weekly on the 
Lord’s Day throughout the world as it 
has done now for nearly two thousand 
years. It worships because it must, be- 
cause only through worship is religion 
kept alive in the soul of man, and trans- 
mitted from one generation to the next. 
Worship differs in its outward mani- 
festation from church to church, and 
from age to age, but four elements have 
maintained themselves in Christian wor- 
ship throughout the ages: the reading of 
the Scriptures; the sermon, hymns and 
prayer. All four had their place in the 
worship of the synagogue and were car- 
ried over into the service of the church. 
In previous studies on the present series 
on the church we have considered the 
preaching function of the church, with 
which the reading of the Scripture is 
closely related. We look this week at 
passages of Scripture dealing with prayer 
and praise in the service of worship. 


l. Through Song 


“Let the word of Christ dwell in you 
richly, as you teach and admonish one 
another in all wisdom, and as you sing 
psalms and hymns and spiritual songs 
with thankfulness in your hearts to God,” 
Paul wrote to the Colossians. 

Psalms and hymns and spiritual songs! 
The Psalms are probably those found in 
the Old Testament Psalter, which was 
the hymnbook of the Old Testament 
church. The hymns were the new prod- 
uct, growing out of specifically Christian 
experience, particularly songs of praise. 
The spiritual songs were other types of 
religious composition. The fact that all 
three terms are used here indicates some- 
thing of the rich variety of vocal expres- 
sion at the service of the church. The 
psalms have been preserved for us, and 
many have been reduced to the proper 
meter, and set to tunes which make it 
possible for us to join our worship with 
those who lifted their hearts to God for 
many centuries before Christ. Most of 
the hymns and spiritual songs sung by 
the early church have perished; but some, 
it may be, survive in the bits of poetry 
embedded in the New Testament, for ex- 
ample, in the early chapters of Luke. 
Other hymns have been added as the 
centuries pass. The oldest hymn pre- 
served and set to music in our hymn 
books is “Shepherd of Eager Youth” 
ascribed to Clement of Alexandria about 
200 A.D. A good hymnbook, like The 
Hymnbook, published jointly by the lead- 
ing Presbyterian Churches of America, 
contains the choice hymns of the ages, 
hymns from almost every century since 
Christ, hymns written by scholars and 
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Acts 1:12-14; Colossians 3:16-17 


saints, theologians and mystics, poets and 
prophets, hymns coming from various 
Christian lands, and from almost every 
denomination. It is a rich depository of 
devotion. And yet its wealth is largely 
concealed from the average Christian, 
and from the average congregation. They 
are content to sing only a fraction of 
the hymns, and even less of the tunes 
which the book contains. And very rarely 
if ever do they add a new one to their 
repertoire. 

The early church was a singing church. 
But in the Middle Ages singing was con- 
fined to the choirs, male voices at that. 
It was the Reformation, first Luther and 
then Calvin, that restored singing to the 
congregation. The singing of the early 
Protestants was one of the elements of 
their strength. Calvin however opposed 
the use of instrumental music. He was 
afraid that it would detract from the 
meaning of the words. And so it some- 
times does. Many who sing do not know 
what they themselves sing, and certainly 
cannot catch the words of the anthems. 

Perhaps Paul had this danger in mind 
when he wrote, “Let the word of Christ 
dwell in you richly . . . as you sing.” 
The word of Christ is the word that 
Christ has spoken, the word which he 
continues to speak, the word which others 
speak in his name, through his Spirit. 
That word is to find expression in our 
song. “Let the word of Christ dwell in 
you richly,” exhorts Paul. If it does not 
dwell in us richly, instead meagerly, 
scantily, it is our fault, and our own 
impoverishment, for it is available to all 
who will take. Paul seems to suggest that 
it will dwell in our hearts more richly if 
only we will sing with thankfulness in 
our hearts to God. Experience proves 
that this is the fact. Hymns sung with 
thankfulness in our hearts are more en- 
riching than those sung lackadaisically. 
The hymns as sung by an ordinary Pres- 
byterian congregation do not add a great 
deal to the worship. But hymns really 
sung from the heart, as they were meant 
to be sung, by a congregation small or 
large can be a tremendously moving ex- 
perience for all of those who participate. 
It is one of the most effective means of 
grace which has been given to the church. 
Perhaps Paul had this in mind as he 
wrote, “Let the word of Christ dwell in 
you richly, as you teach and admonish 
one another in all wisdom, and as you 
rs 
In Col. 1:18 Paul had referred to him- 
self “warning (i.e., admonishing) every 
man and teaching every man.” He ad- 
monished and taught through his public 
and private utterances. But the reference 


in 3:16 is to the congregation, teaching 
and admonishing one another through 
their psalms, hymns and spiritual songs. 
As Frances W. Beare writes: “The 
Christian ideal is that all the members 
of the church should accept, each in his 
own measure, a share of responsibility 
for the spiritual welfare of all.” The 
congregation fails in its responsibility, 
and the worship is correspondingly im- 
poverished if it does not heed this in- 
junction of Paul and sing with thankful- 
ness in their hearts unto God. 


ll. Through Prayer 


“When you pray,” Jesus said, “Go 
into your room and shut the door and 
pray to your Father who is in secret” 
(Mt. 6:6). ‘‘Again I say to you, if two 
of you agree on earth about anything they 
ask, it will be done for them by my Father . 
in heaven,” we read in Mt. 18:19. Evi- 
dently Jesus expected prayer to be both 
individual and social, and the one to 
supplement the other. Religion will not 
long retain its vitality unless individual 
believers pray to God in private; but 
their prayers will remain impoverished 
unless regularly and habitually they join 
in united prayer. Such prayer was a 
regular part of the synagogue worship, 
and from the synagogue it came into the 
worship of the church, where it has re- 
mained through the passing centuries. 

In Matthew 18:19 we have Jesus’ 
great promise regarding social prayer: 
“If two of you agree on earth about any- 
thing they ask, it will be done for them.” 
What did Jesus mean? We will agree 
that the words cannot be taken literally. 
For one thing, because it is demonstrably 
not true. For a second thing, because 
a group of men, two or three or more, 
often pray for what God could not be 
expected to give. For a third thing, be- 
cause groups of believers often—on every 
mooted question, it seems—pray for op- 
posite ends—it would be impossible for 
God to give both exactly what they asked. 

In John 14:13-14 we have a similar 
promise, but here it is explained more 
carefully, “Whatever you ask in my 
name, I will do it.” To ask in Jesus’ 
name does not mean simply to append 
that phrase at the end of our prayers, 
as though it were a magic incantation. 
It means to ask in fidelity to Christ’s 
character, in accordance with his pur- 
pose, in harmony with his will. That is 
made crystal clear in John 15:7, “If you 
abide in me, and my words abide in 
you, ask whatever you will, and it shall 
be done for you.” 

Jesus’ words, then, as reported by Mat- 
thew are not intended to assure us that 
we will always get exactly what we ask 
if only we can agree with one or more of 
our fellow-Christians on what is desir- 
able; to emphasize rather that there is 
power in social prayer. There is power 
in individual prayer; there is greater 
power in corporate prayer. The addi- 
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tional power does not come from bowing 
our heads in prayer and then each of us 
thinking his own thoughts while the 
leader shapes his petition. The prayer 
gains its maximum of effectiveness when 
it is really a united prayer—‘if two of 
you”—as few as that, “agree . . . about 
anything they ask.” As A. B. Bruce has 
pointed out: “The moral power that lies 
in the sincere consent of even two per- 
sons .. . outweighs the nominal agree- 
ment of thousands who have no bond of 
union.” “For where two or three are 
gathered in my name,” i.e., in accord- 
ance with my purpose, in fidelity to my 
character, Jesus continues, “there am I 
in the midst of them.” The power that 
is available in united prayer comes from 
Christ, who is present (his presence is 
equated elsewhere with that of the Holy 
Spirit) wherever even two or three are 
gathered in his name. 

An illustration of the effectiveness of 
such prayer is found in the first chapter 
of Acts. After the ascension of Jesus the 
disciples returned to Jerusalem, to the 
Upper Room, a hallowed spot because 
there they had eaten their last meal with 
Jesus before his death on the cross. “All 
these with one accord devoted themselves 
to prayer,” we read. In vs. 15 we read 
that there were 120 who joined in the 
prayer meeting from time to time. But 
the “all these” of vs. 14 refers to the 
inner group, the apostles, the brothers 
of Jesus, the women who had ministered 
to him out of their substance, his 
mother. In every church there is a group 
of faithful people who are always pres- 
ent, and it is from them that the power 
of the church really comes. “All these,” 
we read, “with one accord... .” If they 
had been at odds with one another they 
would never have experienced the power 
of the Spirit. “All these with one accord 
devoted themselves to prayer.” They did 
not pray merely as a matter of form. 
They devoted themselves to prayer, with 
the same intensity that men and women 
devote themselves to other interests in 
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which thy have really put their hearts. 
And this they did, it becomes plain by 
a little figuring, for approximately ten 
days, and then as studied in an earlier 
lesson, “they were all filled with the 
Holy Spirit” (Acts 2.4) and the history 
of the church had begun. 

But why the ten days? 
Jones is probably right: 

“It took them ten days to get to the 
end of themselves and their nationalistic 
egoism. For ten days they tarried, not 
to make God willing, but to get themselves 
in a place where God could give his best 
—the Holy Spirit. The time limit was 
theirs, not God’s. If in ten minutes they 
had offered their all, then his all would 
have come. In ten minutes, or ten sec- 
onds, if we say, ‘Yes’ with our all behind 
it, then Pentecost is present—now.” (The 
Way to Power and Poise) 


Il. In Spirit and in Truth 


In a wayside conversation with a poor, 
ignorant, and despised Samaritan woman 
Jesus gave “the grandest discourse ever 
uttered on the universality and spirit- 
uality of worship.” His words, as re- 
corded in John 4:23-24 tell us a great 
deal about the nature of God as well 
as about the worship of God, and the 
two are vitally connected, “for in every 
religion the character of the God wor- 
shipped determines the nature of the 
worship that is rendered to him. The 
immoral gods of the heathen are wor- 
shipped with immoral rites; the true 
God, the God who is a spirit, is to be 
worshipped in spirit and in truth.” 

1. The Nature of God. “God is spirit.” 
According to Archbishop Temple, this 
is the most fundamental proposition in 
theology. “God is not the totality of 
things—the All; nor is he an immanent 
principle to which all things conform; 
he is Spirit—active energy, alive and 
purposive, but free from the temporal 
and spatial limitations which are char- 
acteristic of matter (Readings in St. 
John’s Gospel). Two important truths 
are involved. 

First: God is everywhere, not bound 
to any particular habitation or spot. We 
may worship God therefore anywhere— 
in secular or sacred surroundings, in a 
church structure that is simple or ornate. 
But we are more likely to worship God in 
the company of our fellow-believers. As 
someone has said: 


E. Stanley 


“You can worship God in the woods 
and in the fields, you can worship God 
on the lakes and on the rivers, you can 
worship God on the roads in your auto, 
you can worship God in a different church 
every Sunday, you can worship God in 
your lodge, you can worship God by send- 
ing your children to Sunday school—but 
you don’t. You can worship God by going 
to church and taking the children with 
you—but do you?” 

Second, God is personal. 
Morrison reminds us: 

“Personality is the highest form of 
spirit. Our own spirits are personal, and 


that means that we are self-conscious, 
that we have knowledge, will and feeling. 


As J. H. 


. . » The God who is revealed to us in 
Christ is the personal Ruler and Father 
of all.... (He is) One who rules supreme 
over the world which he has made, One 
who wills and acts, who judges human 
conduct, who loves righteousness and 
hates iniquity, who hears prayer and igs 
mighty to save. From his presence there 
is no escape” (The Speaker’s Bible). 


2. The Worship of God. How is this 
God to be worshipped? “In spirit,” Jesus 
reminds us. It is, in other words, 

“an affair of the heart. It does not 
consist in outward forms and ceremonies 
... as multitudes... still appear to think, 
Worship is an inward reverence, the bow- 
ing down of the soul in the presence of 
God, an awesome sense of our dependence 
on him, the blending of our finite spirits 
in faith and love with his infinite spirit, 
It is a solemn consciousness of the Divine, 
a secret communion with the Unseen” 
(J. H. Morrison). 

Outward forms and ceremonies are 
brought in as aids to our devotion, but 
they are of value only as aids. 

But “‘it is not enough to have the spirit 
of worship,” as Dr. Morrison reminds 
us again. ‘That spirit must be rightly 
directed so as to bring the worshippers 
into touch with reality. There are many 
sincere, yet blinded worshippers, whose 
minds are filled with false notions about 
God and who go far astray, following 
their own imaginations. They worship 
“in spirit” but not “in truth,” Dr. Morri- 
son continues: 

“We need to emphasize this element of 
‘truth’ in worship. For there is a strong 
tendency in our time to regard all the 
religious aspirations of man as being 
much on the same level.” Also there “is 
a theory which has found wide acceptance 
in our time that all religion is sheer 
imagination, nothing more than a pro 
jection upwards of the human soul.... 
But our gospel is that in Jesus Christ we 
have a revelation given us of the true 
God, and we are enabled to worship and 
commune with him.” 


Through Christ we come into touch, 
or we may come into touch with ultimate 
reality. 

But there is another truth of utmost 
importance. “Such the Father seeks to 
worship him.” As Dr. Morrison reminds 
us: 

“Religion is not merely man’s search 
for God.” The God who is revealed in 
Christ is a “God who has a Father’s heart, 
who wants us, claims us, seeks us more 
earnestly than we seek him. This is our 
hope. ‘Draw nigh to God and he will draw 
nigh to you.’ ... Ours is no unaided or 
hopeless search. The Heavenly Shepherd 
seeks the sheep, the Father seeks his chil- 
dren. Therefore are we encouraged to be- 
lieve that if we seek we shall surely 
find.” 

God is present as we worship on the 
Sabbath—in the acts of worship before 
and after the sermon, and in the sermon 
itself, not only present, but actively seek- 
ing vital contact with those who worship. 
Do we find him, or are we found by him? 
If, but only if, we worship him in spirit 
and in truth. 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by Go oe 


sion of Education, National Council of Churches. 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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The Lenten List 


By JAMES A. PIKE 


Each year the Religious Publishers Group 
arranges for a list of books to be recom- 
mended for special attention during Lent, 
the selections to be made by some well- 
known person under specified limitations (see 
below). This year Dean Pike of the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine, New York, has com- 
piled the list.—Eds. 


E ARE ENJOINED by Old Tes- 

tament and New Testament alike 
to “worship God with our whole mind.” 
Therefore, in one sense this should not 
be a “Lenten” reading list at all, since 
Christians should be reading sound re- 
ligious books the year round. However, 
many people have acquired the habit of 
“taking on” something additional in Lent 
and there are few things more important 
for us than to take on reading which will 
elevate the knowledge of our religion and 
move our hearts to act as we profess. 

While I record with gratitude the thor- 
ough work of the three bookstore com- 
mittee members, from whose selections, 
by the “rules of the game,” four-fifths of 
the books were to be chosen, the choices 
are not entirely my own. 

Three other aims affected the selection 
process: to provide a diversity of subject 
matter, to give a wide price range, and 
to stay within the general level of lay 
comprehension and interest, thus exclud- 
ing some excellent but more advanced 
works. 

I hope that each reader will read many 
of these books, extending the reading 
period beyond Lent through the entire 
year ahead. God the Holy Spirit reveals 
the mind and will of God to us in every 
age and year—including this year. 

ABOUT THE BIBLE, by Frank W. 
Moyle To quote the author: “The gap 
between the specialists and the man or 
woman in the pew or in the pub has 
widened into a great gulf.” It is this gulf 
which the author is attempting to bridge 
in a way that is relevant to the many 


readers that he will have in this country. 
Scribners. $3.50. 


AT THE FOOT OF THE CROSS, Lent- 
en Meditations, by an imprisoned pastor 
beyond the Iron Curtain. A study of the 
Passion, in moving devotional terms, by 
aman sharing in the Passion even as he 
wrote. Augsburg. $3.00. 


BE NOT ANXIOUS, by Randolph 
Crump Miller. Sound answers to the prob- 
lem of anxiety are enriched by the deep 
appreciation for individuals who have 
demonstrated what he is talking about. 
Seabury. $3.50. 

CHRIST BE WITH ME, by Walter 
Russell Bowie. A book of meditations 
for each day in the month, with prayers 
which have both a contemporary fresh- 
hess and the flavor of the great liturgi- 
my collects of the ages. Abingdon. 
1.75. 
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A FAITH FOR THE NATIONS, by 
Charles W. Forman. The author, who has 
had missionary experience, recognizes 
the need of establishing human unity on 
firm foundations and explores the possi- 
bility of religious unity. Westminster 
(Layman’s Theological Library). $1.00 


GUILT AND REDEMPTION, by Lewis 
J. Sherrill, Here only will a personal 
note enter: I was privileged to do two 
research papers with the late Dr. Sher- 
rill, when he was almost blind, and hence 
I know the genuineness of the joy and 
faith that shines through his scholarly— 
yet eminently understandable—pages. 
John Knox Press. $3.50 


IN THE SIGHT OF THE LORD, by 
Stephen F. Bayne, Jr. With his typically 
fresh, clear style and theological and 
devotional depth, Bishop Bayne here pro- 
vides chapters designed to be read 
throughout Lent. Harpers. $2.00 


INHERIT THE PROMISE, Six Keys 
to New Testament Thought, by Pierson 
Parker. Anyone considering reading the 
New Testament, or one habituated to 
doing so, should defer that endeavor and 
read this book first, for in returning to 
the New Testament books, you will read 
with a new understanding. Seabury. $4.25 


IS GOD AT HOME, by J. B. Phillips. 
The well-known translator of the New 
Testament here applies his obvious skill 
at communication to the expression of 
basic Christian beliefs in 30 brief mes- 
sages. Abingdon. $1.75. 


JESUS IN HIS HOMELAND, by Sher- 
man E. Johnson. This will provide the 
non-technically trained reader with a 
better preparation for understanding the 
message and meaning of Jesus Christ 
than any book published in recent years. 
Important for the purposes of the book 
are the fine pictures giving the atmos- 
phere of Jesus’ actual environment. Scrib- 
ners. $3.75. 





THE KINGDOM BEYOND CASTE, 
by Liston Pope. The Dean of the Yale 
Divinity School provides a clear analy- 
sis of the history of discrimination “to 
discern the lineaments of a kingdom 
beyond caste, already foreshadowed 
but yet to come.” Friendship Press. 
$3.00. 











LIFE, DEATH AND DESTINY, by 
Roger L. Shinn. Here, as Roger McAfee 
Brown says, is one who has the “com- 
bination of modesty and courage that is 
involved in acknowledging both that we 
see through a glass darkly and that nev- 
ertheless there are even now some things 
that we do see, even though we are not 
yet face to face.” Westminster (Lay- 
man’s Theological Library). $1.00 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST IN MASTER- 
PIECES OF ART, A Selection by Marvin 
Ross. Pictures (magnificently reproduced, 
all of them suitable for framing—and 
detachable) are tied relevantly to pas- 
sages from the King James Version, and 
meditations on the text in connection 
with viewing the pictures will inspire 
devotion in the reader. Harpers. $10.00 


NO CROSS, NO CROWN, A Study of 
the Atonement, by William J. Wolf. Not 


an easy book, but clear enough for anyone 
who will sit down to it—and rewarding 
beyond measure for those who do. Dou- 
bleday. $3.75. 


PRAYER AND PERSONAL RELIGION, 
by John B. Coburn. A seminary Dean 
covers the whole range of the subject 
from the theology of prayer to practical 
methods (particularly notable is the 
method of meditation outlined in chapter 
five). Westminster (Layman’s Theo- 
logical Library). $1.00 


PRESCRIPTION FOR ANXIETY, by 
Leslie D. Weatherhead. A great preacher 
who has devoted much of his study to 
the co-ordination of Christian truth and 
psychological insights for the healing of 
the soul talks directly to one of the 
7 problems of our times. Abingdon. 


PRINCIPLES OF CHRISTIAN WOR- 
SHIP, by Raymond Abba. This Congre- 
gationalist author has brought an Angli- 
can selector to the conclusion that this 
is the soundest book on worship that has 
been published since Massey Shepherd’s 
Worship of the Church. Oxford. $2.75. 


| SIN AND SALVATION, by Lesslie 
Newbigin. The greatest theologian of 
the Church of South India has here 
written with great simplicity a brief 
treatment of some of our central be- 
liefs. Westminster. $2.00. 








THE THEOLOGY OF THE SACRA- 
MENTS, by Donald M. Baillie. This work 
consists of an extended treatment of the 
Christian sacraments, a brief and useful 
essay on the freedom of the will as viewed 
by philosophers and theologians, and 
a telling address to ministers (but from 
which laymen can also profit) on “The 
Preaching of Christian Doctrine.” Scrib 
ners. $3.00 


THROUGH GATES OF SPLENDOR, by 
Elisabeth Elliot. The moving story of 
the five missionaries who -were killed 
by the Auca Indians in Ecuador, written 
: the widow of one of them. Harper. 
3.75. 


TO LIVE AGAIN, by Catherine Mar- 
shall. The author of the bestseller A 
Man Called Peter (and his widow) has 
provided an inspiring personal story of 
her life beyond the tragedy of her hus- 
band’s death. McGraw-Hill. $3.95. 


THE TRAGIC VISION AND THE 
CHRISTIAN FAITH, edited by Nathan 
A. Scott, Jr. A symposium bringing the 
Christian world-view to bear on the un- 
derstanding of tragedy in Nietzsche, 
Hawthorne, Melville, Freud, Kafka, 
Faulkner, Shakespeare, Milton, Pascal, 
Goethe, Kierkegaard and Dostoevski. As- 
sociation Press (A Haddam House Book). 
$4.50 


THE TWO CITIES, A Study of God and 
Human Politics, by John A. Hutchison. 
A scholarly work in which anyone can 
grasp the author’s insights in the wres- 
tling with the difficult problem of the 
relationship of the eternal purposes of 
the Judeo-Christian tradition to the con- 
temporary scene. Doubleday (Christian 
Faith Series). $3.50 


WHAT THE CHRISTIAN HOPES IN 
SOCIETY, edited by Wayne H. Cowan, 
the Foreword by Reinhold Niebuhr. Es- 
says by Margaret Mead, Reinhold Nie- 
buhr, David E. Roberts, Paul Tillich, and 
others, written with the premise that it 
is “the responsibility of Christians not 
to flee, but to come to terms with all the 
perplexing issues of man’s community.” 
Association Press (Reflection Book). 50¢ 

(Continued, next page) 
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(Continued from page 15) 

WHEN |! BECAME A MAN, by Theo- 
dore Parker Ferris. This book is sub- 
titled “an appeal for mature thinking 
on the part of Christian people” and hap- 
pily this nationally known preacher has 
given us a good example of the mature 
thinking which he encourages. Oxford. 
$3.75 





Not on Dean Pike’s own list but high- 
ly recommended by the Religious 
Publishers Group Committee for the 
Protestant Lenten Reading List is his 
own book, THE NEXT DAY, publish- 
ed by Doubleday. $2.75 


MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 
/ Presbyterian, U. S. 

W. MeLeod Frampton, Jr., Anderson, 
S. C.’has accepted a call to the First 
church, Orangeburg, S. C. 

D. Grier Woody from Anderson, §S. C., 
to 140 Mead Rd., Decatur, Ga., where he is 
studying at Columbia Seminary while 
serving churches in that area. 

Samuel N. Inman, Selwyn Avenue 
church, Charlotte, N. C., will become ex- 
ecutive presbyter of Athens Presbytery 
(Ga.) on Mar. 1. 

William Eugene Pierce from Somerset, 
Ky., to the Marlinton, W. Va., church. 

Robert A. Larson from Springfield, Ky., 
to the Lake Hills church, Knoxville, Tenn. 

James W. Gunn from Lebanon, Ky., 
to student pastor, 2002 Swift, Houston, 
Texas. 

E. E. Newberry, formerly of Decatur, 
Ga., has become pastor of the South 
Tryon church, Charlotte, N. C. 

C. H. Rowan, from Waxhaw, N. C., to 
Box 507, Matthews, N. C. 

John W. Young, from Morgan City, 
Miss., to 1204 Greymont, Jackson, Miss. 











Presbyterian, UP-USA 

J. Maurice Leister has resigned as pas- 
tor of the Rural Valley, Pa., church in 
order to retire. He will live at West Pike, 
Rt. 1, Indiana, Pa. 

H. D. Hough, Clairton, Pa., has ac- 
cepted a call to the First Church, Leech- 
burg, Pa. 

Elvin B. Sharp, Mt. Carmel, Pa., has 
accepted a call to the Ford City, Pa., 
church. 

David McMartin, from Colusa, Calif., to 
1728 Grant Ave., Fresno 1, Calif. 

Charles A. Loyer, Kirkland, Pa., has 
accepted a call to the Westminster 
Church, Olympia, Wash. 

K. Glen Fleming, missionary to the 
Sudan and Egypt since 1939, but de- 
tained in America for family reasons, has 
become pastor of the Cambridge, N. Y., 
congregation. 


Others 

Flournoy Shepperson, from Greenville, 
S. C., to 903 Marrable Hill, Eldorado, Ark. 

William B. Gold, from Roanoke, Va., 
to Box 3035, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Walter H. Boyd, Winston-Salem, N. C., 
will become minister of education at 
Tabernacle A. R. Presbyterian Church, 
Charlotte, N. C., Mar. 1. 

Charles E. Edwards, Columbia, S. C., 
will become pastor of the Associate Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church, Atlanta, Ga., 
on Mar. 1. 


DEATHS 


William H. Hopper, 76, died in a Louis- 
ville, Ky., hospital Jan. 29. From 1932 to 
1952 he was treasurer of the Presbyterian, 
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U.S., Board of Annuities and Relief and 
its predecessor agency. Except for seven 
years in Birmingham, his entire ministry 
was in Kentucky. Mrs. Hopper and four 
children survive, including two mission- 
aries: Mrs. Arch B. Taylor, Jr., Japan; 
and William H. Hopper, Jr., Iran. 

George W. Powell, 29, pastor of the 
Pleasant Hill church, Pineville, N. C., 
for the past year, died unexpectedly on 
Jan. 27. 

Mrs. Abraham B. Weisz, wife of the 
pastor of the Harrisville, Pa., church 
died Jan. 21. 


WORLD COUNCIL 


Louise B. Gehan of Tallahassee, Fla., 
and New York City, has been named 
associate secretary in the Youth Depart- 
ment of the World Council of Churches 
in Geneva, Switzerland. 

Robert D. Nicholson, 24-year-old Pres- 
byterian, USA, minister from Dallas, 
Texas, will become the first full-time 
secretary for World Youth Projects serv- 
ing jointly the World Council of Churches 
and the World Council of Christian Edu- 
cation. Dividing his time between New 
York and Geneva, he will help promote 
projects among youth groups on all 
continents. 


DCEs 


Eleanor Sanders, from Central Church, 
Little Rock, Ark., to the Ridgelea Church, 
Ft. Worth, Texas. 

Elizabeth Becknell, from Hot Springs, 
Ark., to the Macon Road Church, 3755 
Macon Rd., Memphis, Tenn., Feb. 15. 


R. E. W. SPEAKERS 


lain Wilson, Franklin Street church, 
Baltimore, Md., will be the Feb. 10-13 
Religious Emphasis Week speaker at 


Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, Va. 

James R. Hine, McKinley Memo 
pastor, Champaign, Ill., was the ree 
speaker for the annual February M 
ings at Maryville College, Tenn. 

Theodore A. Gill of The Christian © 
tury is the Religious Emphasis We 
speaker at Upper Iowa Univers 
Fayette, Iowa. 


MISSIONARIES ON FURLOUGH 
Frank F. Baker from Campinas, 
Paulo, Brazil, to 1206 Rennie Ave., Rig 

mond 27, Va. 


FOR S. C. STUDENTS 

Speakers at South Carolina’s fifth 
nual intercollegiate Christian A 
Seminary at Winthrop College, Rock Hf 
included Colonel Francis Pickens Mill 
Charlottesville, Va., and Henry P. Mobl 
Rock Hill pastor. : 


WCC MEETING 

Five American Protestant leaders 
attending significant World Council 
Churches meetings in Europe. Follow 
program and finance and executive co 
mittee meetings in London, they go t 
Geneva for staff consultations. Maki 
the trip are: Eugene Carson Blake 
Roswell P. Barnes (Presbyterians) 
Franklin Clark Fry (Lutheran), Li 
Pope (Congregational), and Eugene 
Smith (Methodist). 


MISSIONARIES’ ADDRESSES 
Robert M. Marvin, Caixa Postal 42 
Recife, E. de Pernambuco, Brazil. 
Robert L. Montgomery, #122 Chun 
Mei, Milun, Hwalien, Taiwan, Free Chin 
J. M. Sydenstricker, Caixa Postal 6 
Bambui, E. de Minas, Brazil. 
Donald E. Williams, Caixa Postal 42 
Recife, E. de Pernambuco, Brazil. 








WESTMINSTER 


A College for Men; Fulton, Missouri 
A four-year Liberal Arts College with a century of distinctive service 
in training leaders for Church, State, Business and the Professions. 
For catalog and information write 


ROBERT L. D. DAVIDSON, President 








FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 


Red Springs, North Carolina 
B.A., B.M., and B.S. Degrees 


EXCELLENCE 
iS OUR 
AIM 


Marshall Scott Woodson, President 








College 


Founded 1819 
(Kentucky’s Bluegrass Area) 





Separate Campuses ..... 
for women and men students but most classes and social func- 
tions held jointly. Fully accredited. Liberal Arts. Presby- 
terian. Famous for distinguished alumni. Fine facilities. 
Send for illustrated booklet 
Thomas A, Spragens, President 


Danville, Ky. 
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